Private Harrison checks for hazards
on the runway before giving a pilot
clearance to land.

"In addition to watching for
other aircraft that may be in the
air, controllers in the tower must
look for vehicles and other planes
on the runway," said Army Private
1st Class Tonya Harrison, an air
traffic controller at Fort Ord, Calif.
"Often, aircraft will be taking off
as others are trying to land. In a
sense, we act as policemen direct-
ing traffic. Sometimes we may
have emergency or maintenance
vehicles traveling across the flight-
line at the same time as we have
three helicopters waiting to land.
Throw in an inflight emergency,
such as a pilot reporting smoke in
the cockpit, and things get a 'little
wild' around here."

Most air traffic controllers work
in towers or in ground radar sites.
However, Army air traffic con-
trollers have large and small por-
table towers which are transported
to alternate runway sites during
field exercises. The large towers,
which are boxes big enough to ac-
commodate three controllers and
equipment, are brought to the field
by large trucks and set up at per-
manent airfields. The smaller
towers in footlocker-like boxes are
brought out to nonpermanent
sites, such as spots for aircraft to
quickly land, refuel and re-arm
before rejoining a battle or
exercise.

"We usually arrive at the exer-
cise with the truck," said Sgt.
Keith Morton, an air traffic control
tower operator in the 4th Platoon,
Alpha Co., 2/58 Aviation Regiment
at Fort Ord. "However, some con-
trol tower operators who choose to
attend jump school and air assault
school as well sometimes arrive by
air.

"Control tower operators estab-
lish the airfield. We pick a site
with plenty of flat, open space for
takeoffs and landings. After the
tower is set up, we call the aircraft
in."

Air traffic controllers often must
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keep track of more than three
planes in the area at one time.
This is especially true for Navy air
traffic controllers assigned to air-
craft carriers. When flights of
more than 20 planes take off and
land at short intervals of one every
minute or two one after another on
a relatively small flight deck, con-
trol tower operators must constant-
ly be alert.

Navy and Marine Corps air traf-
fic controllers learn their job in 14
weeks at the Naval Air Technical
Training Center, Millington, Tenn.
Air Force students attend a
16-week course at Keesler Air
Force Base, Miss., and the Army
school at Fort Rucker, Ala, is about
17 weeks long. All the schools
teach the basics of the rules and
regulations established by the
Federal Aviation Agency. The
courses include lessons in radio
communications, how to read and
write weather information from
the weather squadron, and how to
work with and without radar.
"Students are taught how to read

charts and how to use the different
radio frequencies," Dennis said.

"The instructors set up a
multitude of situations for
students to act on in a scale model
of an airport tower," she continued.
"They make up scenarios where
students learn to work under
widely-varying conditions, such as
bad weather and good, night and
day, different emergency situa-
tions, and varying number of air-
craft and other traffic in the air
and on the ground. One day a stu-
dent might have only one airplane
to land on a cleared runway in
good weather. The next day, the
student may be faced with flooding
rains, four or five aircraft trying to
land, and an emergency on the
flightline.

"It gets pretty hectic, but the
students must learn to handle the
pressure. After all," Dennis con-
cluded, "in school they use toy
airplanes. In real-life situations,
they'll be dealing with multi-
million-dollar airplanes and
human lives." O
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